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lure of financial life and the promises of speculation.
Nothing was left but steel/*
Beyond a broad belief in a controlling force, a gen-
eral cosmic cohesion, and the probability of a hereafter
of some sort, Carnegie had no religion. Opening his
first volume of Herbert Spencer as a young man, he be-
came a confessed free-thinker, a rationalist. Spencer,
later Darwin, confirmed and made clear a crude syn-
thetic philosophy he already had worked out for him-
self. He adhered to no church. Nevertheless, he gave
thousands of organs to churches, chuckling: "I can in-
dorse everything the organ says, if not everything the
pulpit says."
By the same token he consistently refused to cross
the outstretched palm of any foreign mission with
silver. He held Mohammed and Buddha and Confucius
and Christ to have been equally good teachers, each ia
his own day and way. And he could discover no dif-
ferences in religion not traceable to temperaments and
temperatures.
^. Carnegie's vanity matched his ability. He went bag*
ging for college degrees and other honors as a hunter
tramps the field seeking quail* It was his gleeful boast
that he had received three times as many freedoms of
cities as had been bestowed upon Gladstone* He aided
in the erection of almost three thousand library build-
ings during his lifetime, with the cost of equipment and
maintenance devolving upon the particular municipal-
ity. He insisted these buildings be uniform in architec-
ture and the name "Carnegie" be carved upon the stone
facade. This was a condition also in practically all of